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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE 

A SECOND visit to the Museum exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American sculpture 
serves to strengthen a former impression as 
to the versatility of our sculptors — their 
power in wholly different branches of the 
art. Many of our strongest men are 
"all-round" sculptors, a fact resulting 
both from their inborn, unextinguished 
pioneer spirit, and from their serious ap- 
prenticeship in art, the sculptor's workshop 
being in a sense one of our last strong- 
holds for the better things of the appren- 
tice system. Fully to represent this ver- 
satility would require a sort of Paris Salon 
of the old days, an exhibition too enormous 
for any museum to handle. For instance, 
almost before you have finished laughing 
with that incredibly joyous and winning 
Duck-Baby by Mr. MacMonnies, you begin 
to ask for a few Horse-Tamers, Nathan 
Hales, Stranahans, all from the same 
strong hand. You are sorry that Mr. 
Bartlett has not backed up his cherub by 
his Columbus, or even by that splendid 
Michael Angelo of your catalogue-born 
hope. You peer over your shoulder for 
some other man's wild beast to pit against 
Mr. Proctor's terrible Golden Tiger. 
Happy in encountering Miss Hyatt's re- 
duction of her Jeanne d'Arc, or Mr. Fraser's 
model for his End of the Trail, both of 
them works at once wholly poetic and 
wholly competent, you perhaps clamor for 
other equestrians by other sculptors. In 
short, you are planning an exhibition that 
would overflow through the Museum 
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gates, just as the statuary in the 
Luxembourg Garden leaks out of the 
Luxembourg Museum. You would sug- 
gest yet another Park Invasion, to disturb 
our editors. 

Yet the Museum collection, all told, 
offers an amazing variety of sculptural 
themes. We find here, in originals or in 
copies, great memorials, those of peace 
rather than war; feminine figures, gener- 
ally of the gracious rather than the " ro- 
bustious " type; portraits, some of them 
virile, others suave, some of them filled 
with tender emotion, others very capable 
and businesslike; animal life, in the render- 
ing of which American sculpture has al- 
ways shown that sympathetic vivacity to 
be expected in a stalwart young nation; 
fountains, the outward and visible sign of a 
solid material prosperity advancing hand 
in hand with culture — a culture which 
sometimes lags behind a bit in a shy young 
way, since in real life you cannot have 
everything as beautifully arranged as in 
the allegory of a mural decoration. 

In the two great memorials, one by Saint- 
Gaudens, one by French, the spectator 
notes two different, yet two equally lofty 
ways of meeting and interpreting the great 
mystery. The Rock Creek figure, almost 
Oriental and fatalistic, supremely truthful 
in theme as in handling, holds out to the 
passer no promises which may never be 
performed, and neither affirms nor denies 
for him whatever faith may be in him. 
She remains aloof, unfathomed, a subject 
for endless conjecture, while the Milmore 
angel, scarcely less majestic, draws nearer 
to our common humanity because she 
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offers an infinitely consoling answer to our 
human questionings. Very different from 
both these monuments is Karl Bitter's 
Lowry Memorial, shown here by two frag- 
ments, casts of perforated reliefs intended 
for granite. These are of peculiar interest 
on the technical side, since the artist, 
mindful of the stern nature of the material 
to be used, has reduced all the modeling 
of his planes to the very elements, to the 
clean-cut black-and-white of sculptural 
color, the lesser grays quite banished; an 
impressive adventure, which reminds us 
once more that our art has lost much 
through Karl Bitter's death. His nervous 
energy of style is well indicated in his gay 
Goose-Girl fountain, a difficult, spirited 
composition, seen to best advantage in 
front. Sculpture being too often an aus- 
tere, exacting sort of art, with mortuary 
aspects, our sculptors by way of escape 
turn with especial pleasure to the work 
of creating fountain figures and fountain 
groups, sparkling with pagan jollity. Miss 
Scudder, "fountaineer" par excellence, 
shows us her youthful Diana, a handsome 
bronze with a well-designed pedestal in 
which the hounds of the huntress have a 
part to play; Miss Grimes sends two gra- 
cious marble bas-reliefs of maidens singing 
by fountains; Aitken has a joyous Sun-Dial, 
and McCartan a piping Pan in his best 
vein. On the other hand, a very refresh- 
ing note of seriousness is to be found in 
Mrs. Whitney's powerful fountain group 
of male figures. By the poignant hap- 
penings of our time, some of our fountains 
have been transformed into memorials; 
doubly so in the case of the Fenimore 
Cooper fountain (No. 2 in the catalogue), 
since the beautiful girl who posed for the 
nymph is no more, and the young poet 
who sang of the fountain has just died 
serving his country. After all, what better 
memorial for radiant youth could be de- 
vised than that of the fountain and the 
glad fountain water? 

In portraiture, two of Mr. Grafly's in- 
comparable busts are shown, one of the 
sculptor Paul Bartlett, the other of the 
painter Frank Duveneck. Not simply be- 
cause the sitters are artists with vigorous 
personalities are these works great. They 



would stand forth as virile portraits wher- 
ever you might find them, whether in some 
dim, consecrated chapel in a foreign city, 
or in an everyday New York drawing room. 
Had they been likenesses of a butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker instead of a 
sculptor and a painter, they would still 
have been distinguished works. Placed 
between Houdon's Paul Jones and Rodin's 
Dalou, they would yet remain master- 
pieces. Miss Longman sends a beautiful 
portrait of a young woman, in colored 
marble, while Mr. Pratt's bronze bust, 
My Mother, has a charm akin to that in 
the well-known Whistler portrait, an inti- 
mate human charm not always accorded 
to arrangements in gray. Mr. O'Connor's 
Virgin, too, is an appealing human portrait 
in the same sense that the Madonnas of 
Lippo Lippi and Durer are portraits. Mr. 
Piccirilli, sculptor of effective marbles, 
sends a small bronze head to which I re- 
turn again and again with delight; in har- 
mony with the pensive patrician beauty 
of the sitter's features is the rather reserved 
gray patina of the metal. And since the 
vexed question of patina has been men- 
tioned, do we not owe it to the memory of 
Olin Warner, one of our great sculptors 
of the generation just passing, to see to it 
that the two noble portraits by him, the 
Maud Morgan and the Alden Weir, shall 
receive from some hand — a reverent, well- 
trained hand — a patina which shall bring 
out their high quality, Time having been 
unjust to them in this regard? 

In looking at the many interesting marble 
figures in this collection, some of them 
chiseled with love by the artists them- 
selves, one naturally recalls the influence 
of Rodin, whether that influence is manifest 
or not. However deeply our sculptors 
have felt Rodin's power, the fact remains 
that for the most part they have been 
touched by the characteristic beauties of 
his style, rather than by its equally charac- 
teristic uglinesses. These last were of 
course part and parcel of his living faith, 
but as articles of a creed, they are not 
wholly convincing to our sculptors. Our 
art has had no harvest of Vieilles Heaul- 
mieres, not because we deny Villon and 
Rodin, but because such a crop is for- 
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eign to the genius of our soil. Occasionally 
an American sculptor, in the name of 
"character," "living quality," "de- 
mocracy," or some other password, will 
produce and defend in his statue, if it be 
that of a woman, the thick ankles and 
heavy joints which belong by right to some 
peasant figure by Rodin or Meunier; or 
if it be that of a man, a great, gnarled, 
incredible hand filched straight from one of 
the immortal Bourgeois de Calais. But 
the female figures in bronze and marble 



for some obscure human reason or other, 
"men want dug up again"; and next, 
that the best manner is that which scarcely 
shows as a manner at all, but is taken for 
granted as accompaniment of something 
more important, the matter and the spirit. 
Thus Mr. Fry's Unfinished Figure has an 
appeal scarcely less than that of her more 
accomplished bronze sister, Maidenhood, 
with her acquired archaistic accent. In 
Mr. Evans's richly satisfying Golden Hour, 
you do not give a moment's thought to 
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shown in this contemporary exhibition 
would indicate that our sculptors are not 
highly preoccupied with what is gnarled, 
unhappy, tortured. Whether given to the 
"new manner" or the old, they instinct- 
ively express blitheness, beauty, majesty, 
serenity. They vehemently deny that 
ugliness alone, if intense enough, can con- 
fer power upon a work of art. So too 
would Rodin; but his thick-and-thin 
disciples are sometimes less discreet. As 
to "manner," much might be said besides 
these two obvious truths: first, that the 
newest manner is only the oldest, or at 
least the longest forgotten at the date of 
its resuscitation, it being a thing which 



manner. Nor does that subject once occur 
to you, in contemplating Donoghue's 
Young Sophocles, a splendid Carry On of 
the year 1885. 

Adeline Adams. 

ALBERT P. RYDER AND HIS 
PICTURES 

1 HE memorial exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Albert P. Ryder, scheduled to close 
on April 14, has been extended for one 
week, through Sunday, April 21. 

The following notice, written by Guy 
Pene du Bois and printed in the New York 
Evening Post of March 11, is reprinted 
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